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Att are familiar with the name of Mr Frank 
Buckland in connection with matters of practical 
natural history, as well as with our salmon-fisheries. 
By his father, the late Dr Buckland, Dean of 
Westminster, well known for geological inquiries, 
he was taught to cultivate habits of observation, to 
take notes, and to reflect on what he saw out-of- 
doors or in-doors, in town or country. His tastes 
led him to the special study of animal life, and, 
with his remarkable acuteness, he has been able to 
accumulate an immense variety of details regarding 
the living creatures falling under his attention— 
we might say, from the tongue of a snail to the 
trunk of an elephant. One of the results of Mr 
Buckland’s observations has been a work, the Log- 
book of a Fisherman and Zoologist. It is a volume 
full of amusing particulars concerning animals ; 
and we confidently recommend it for general 
perusal, Everything is told in a light, off-hand 
way, with much humour and geniality of feeling. 

In his preface, the author offers a hint respecting 
what he deems a deficiency in educational arrange- 
ments. ‘The so-called education of the present 
day,’ he says, ‘is, in my opinion, too much confined 
to book-learning, and taking for granted the ideas 
and opinions of others. If I had my will, I would 
educate the eyes of all—adults even more than 
youths and girls—to observe and to photograph 
objects in their head. I would also teach them to 
use their fingers to analyse and draw, and, above 
all, to dissect, Beasts, Birds, and Fishes, so as to 
be able to understand their wonderful structure 
and mechanism, and the handiwork of the great 
Designer of all things.’ 

While on a visit to Herne Bay in 1871, Mr 
Buckland had an interview with W. Wood, a 
retired diver, who told some curious stories of 
under-water life. ‘Mr Wood made his first real 
start in life by an extraordinary, and as it turned 
out, a very lucky, piece of diving. If the reader 
will look at the map of Ireland, he will see that 
outside Belfast Lough, and a little to the south- 
west, opposite Donaghadee, are situated the Cope- 


land Islands. It so happened that a Whitstable 
man was a coastguardsman in this district. He 
heard a legend that a ship laden with a heavy 
cargo of silver had been wrecked off the Copeland 
Islands some half a century ago. He therefore 
communicated with some of his friends at Whit- 
stable who were divers. Accordingly, Mr Wood 
and four others put their diving-dresses on board a 
vessel, and sailed from Whitstable to Donaghadee. 

‘It appears that the people on board the ship 
had tried to escape, having first filled their shirt- 
sleeves with dollars ; but in getting up the rocks, 
many of them had fallen back, and met with an 
untimely end, as the weight of the dollars had 
kept their heads under water. No one had ever 
disturbed the wreck since the vessel went down, so 
Mr Wood and his friends set to work to find out 
where she was. 

‘They put on their diving-dresses, and for two 
or three days walked about to and fro at the bottom 
of the sea, in about forty feet of water, searching 
for the treasure. This they did by clearing away 
the weeds and turning over the stones with crow- 
bars, and feeling for the dollars with their hands, 
as the water was too thick to see. The wood-part 
of the wreck itself had entirely perished through 
lapse of time and the ravages of sea-worms. After 
along and careful search, at last they came upon 
the dollars ; they were mostly spread about among 
the stones, but many had slipped down among a 
heap of iron ore which had formed the ballast of 
the ship. Many of the dollars were worn thin by 
the action of the water. 

‘When hunting among the wreck for the dollars, 
Mr Wood had some curious under-water adven- 
tures, One of the divers complained that he was 
annoyed by a lobster, and couldn’t work. Mr 
Wood learned the whereabouts of the lobster, and 
went down after him. He soon discovered Mr 
Lobster sitting under a rock, looking as savage as 
a lobster can look. His feelers were pointed well 
forward, and he held out his two great claws wide 
open in a threatening attitude. Wood, knowing 
the habits of lobsters, offered this fellow his crow- 
bar, which he immediately nipped with his claws. 
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4) Then, watching his opportunity, he passed his 
signal-line over the lobster’s tail, made it fast, and 
signalled to the men above to “haul away.” This 
they did, and instantly away went Mr Lobster 
flying up through the water into the air above, 
with his claws still expanded, and as scared as a 
lobster could be. 

‘A great conger-eel also paid the divers a visit. 
He was an immense fellow, and kept swimming 
round Wood, but would not come near him, 
Wood was afraid of his hand being bitten, as a 
conger’s bite is very bad. He once knew a diver 
whose finger was seized by a conger. The brute 
took all the flesh clean off the man’s finger. A 
conger is a very dangerous animal to a man when 
diving in the water. However, this conger kept 
swimming round about Wood, so he took his clasp- 
knife out and tried to stab him; but the conger 
would not come near enough to be “knifed.” It 
was along while before the conger would go away ; 
and even after he had gone away Wood could not 
go on working, because he was not sure that the 
brute was really gone for good, and he might have 
come out of some corner at any minute and nipped 
his fingers.’ 

Most persons would think a wihter’s day, with 
deep snow on the ground, a particularly uncomfort- 
able time to choose for visiting such a place as the 
Regent’s Park Menagerie. Let us see what Mr 
Buckland has to say on the subject. There is 
a science termed Ichnology—the study of footprints 
of various animals. By the exercise of his know- 
ledge of this subject, the Red Indian is able to 
track his human enemies or his four-footed prey, 
and the ‘trapper’ of North America owes much of 
his success in his craft to his acquaintance with the 
footprints left in the snow or on the soft earth by 
the animals that he is in search of, and whose skins 
are worth so much money in the London markets. 
So Mr Buckland tells us that one day, finding the 
snow thick on the ground, he determined to visit 
the Zoological Gardens, for the express purpose 
of examining footprints in the wintry carpet. How 
interesting those marks appear when examined 
with a little care ! 

The large webbed foot of the Arctic wolf; the 
broad paw of the Polar bear, with its lining of 
hair to prevent the animal from slipping on the ice ; 
the padded hoof of the camel, who, with his four 
feet, makes only two footmarks, placing his hind- 
feet exactly in the spots vacated by the fore-feet— 
all these and many others leave their characteristic 
tracks in the snow, which serve to throw some 
light on the construction of the animals, and their 
adaptations to the various conditions of their 
existence. But how many people could have 
traced to their origin the following peculiarly 
puzzling marks? Going his round of inspection, 
he tells us: ‘For a considerable distance along 
the snow, on the right-hand side, there were a 
series of semicircles; on the left hand, simply 
some gashes cut pretty deep into the body of the 
snow ; between the marks, there was a straight 


line cut somewhat deeper.’ These mysterious 
marks were the prints left in the snow by a 
goose, whose left wing had been cut, while her 
right wing remained intact. The poor bird had 
been making an attempt to fly. The semicircular 
marks were the beatings of the wing which had 
not been clipped, as it swept the snow backwards 
like an oar. The gashes on the left hand were 
the markings of the wing which had been clipped, 
The track in the middle was made by the bird’s 
feet. 

Of that interesting species of cuttle-fish, . the 
Octopus, the author has much to say, having made 
the specimen in the Brighton Aquarium his 
especial study. ‘The following passages, which 
include some amusing observations upon crabs and 
rats, are characteristic of Mr Buckland’s easy 
colloquial style: ‘The octopus tank at Brighton,’ 
he informs us, ‘is in fine order, and it is interesting 
to see the curious and hideous creature feed. He 
evidently has good eyesight. The moment a crab 
is dropped in from above, he spies it from his 
lurking-place, and out he comes like an ogre from 
his den ; he spreads his great tentacles all round 
in a circular form, and poances down on the poor 
crab, inclosing him in the membrane which con- 
nects his eight arms together at their base. The 
crab has not a chance of escape from this umbrella- 
shaped covering thrown so suddenly over him. He 
is instantly seized and devoured ; but we have not 
yet seen the process of devouring. The poor crab 
seems to know his danger; he has probably never 
before seen an octopus, yet he is afraid. If I were 
a crab I should certainly be afraid of an octopus. 
I wonder if crabs have nerves, and if some crabs 
have pluck, while others are cowards ? 

‘It isa great feature in human curiosity that, 
when a great novelist or great poet writes about an 
animal, the beast immediately becomes celebrated. 
It may itself be common enough, but when in- 
vested with a halo of mystery—and novelists and 

oets are generally not famed for a profound 
ceasioiey of natural history—it suddenly becomes 
a hero in the public mind. Victor Hugo wrote 
about the octopus or man-sucker. Of course, like 
the Yankee showman, he made his yarn “as good 
as he could.” An octopus arrives for the first time 
at the Brighton Aquarium ; the directors find to 
their joy that their new treasure fortunately 
becomes a subject of correspondence in the Times, 
and for many days we read a good deal about 
‘“‘sea-monsters.” As the octopus sits in a squat 
position at the bottom of his tank, his head is 
amazingly like that of an elephant, a similarity 
which is fully carried out by the continual wave- 
like motions and curlings of his long prehensile 
arms. I am, in fact, rather surprised that this 
animal has not attained the name of “ the water- 
elephant,” a name certainly more appropriate than 
“ devil-fish ;” for he is not a fish, and there is 
nothing diabolical about him, 

‘When fishing for whiting at Folkstone, a great 
“man-sucker” (as the octopus is there called by 
the fishermen) came floating past the boat, and I 
ng my hand and arm into the water in his way. 

n an instant the long arms were coiled round my 
hand, quick as the end of a driving-whip twists 
round a gig-shaft ; the brute did not bite me; I 


almost wish he had given me a nip. In the centre 
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of the eight arms is the beak ; this is in shape like a 
parrot’s beak, but not nearly so hard or strong. The 
substance into which his beak is set is somethin 

like a bit of muscular tripe, therefore I do not think 
that the bite of an octopus would be so very bad. 
A discussion has taken place in the Times as to 
whether the octopus would seize a man or not. 
Certainly he would, if he got near him in the 
water, though not with the intention of swallowing 
him, but because he would seize anything moving. 
I do not think an octopus would come out of 
water to attack a man, nor would he, I think, “ fly 
at” a man, for the octopus moves by going “stern 
foremost,” his long arms being stretched out behind 
his head, looking like the legs of a heron when 


"hee the midst of a tour of inspection of salmon- 
rivers in Scotland, the author had time to take 
copious notes of many natural history subjects 
to that country ; and we 
ave interesting observations on Scotch red 
deer, wild cats, eagles, wild goats, and the far- 
famed white cattle of Hamilton and Chillingham. 
| Most of the so-called ‘useless’ creatures both in 
Scotland and elsewhere are becoming extinct, 
under the combined attacks of the gamekeeper and 
the ‘collector’ of natural history specimens: wild 
cats, eagles, and even the finer specimens of deer 
and wild goats, are being rapidly killed off. No 
sooner is a large deer seen in a forest, than ‘every- 
j body is after the “muckle stag of Ben-something 
or other ;” he is ultimately shot ; and the breed is 
not benefited by the continuance of his kind.’ 
There is sound logic in this remark, which owners 
of deer-forests would do well to profit by. Mr 
Buckland thinks that the finest deer should not be 
killed, but left to perpetuate their species, and sug- 
gests that the breed might also be improved by 
judicious crossing with the wapiti of North America, 
his has already been done in Germany, and 
would very probably be attended with beneficial 
results in Scotland. 

But it is not merely what are termed ‘ vermin,’ 
or ‘useless’ animals, that are killed off to exter- 
mination, On many estates, woodpeckers are shot 
by the gamekeepers, from a mistaken idea that 
they are in some way or other injurious, On 
the contrary, the landowners, by allowing their 
destruction, are depriving themselves o good 
friends. These birds are specially adapted for 
killing such insects as infest the bark and 
leaves of trees, ‘Their curious claws enable 
them to maintain a safe hold on the trunk or 
branch of a tree, against which their tail rests, 
and affords additional ees with their long 
beak they can reach into the cracks and crevices 


all, they have a long tongue—nearly four inches 
in length—which ‘ can be pushed back into a sheath 
which fits it, just as a pencil can be pushed back 
into a silver pencil-case :’ the tip of this tongue is 
armed with small barbs; and the bird is enabled 
to pick up insects by this means with marvellous 
celerity. It especially searches for a beetle which 
bores into the sprouting tops of pine-trees, and 
which thereby does great injury to woodland pro- 
perty. By killing these and similar destructive 
pests, the woodpecker renders an immense service, 
unasked and unpaid, and is worthy of strict 
preservation, instead of destruction. 

Seals, again, afford another and still more 


of the bark ; and, most wonderful mechanism of | his 


striking example of the way in which animals, 
are too often recklessly 
destroyed. giving a description of the cruelties 
age upon these animals in the northern seas, 

r Buckland takes views similar to those we 
expressed in a recent article in the Journal, entitled 
‘A Plea for the Seal.’ 

In 1869, the Commissioners of Works deter- 
mined to clear out the bottom of the Serpentine, a 
piece of ornamental water in one of the London 

ks, This gave Mr Buckland an opportunity 
or obtaining various kinds of fish, which he and 
his friend Mr Lee (of Brighton Aquarium) trans- 
ferred to the Round Pond in Kensington Gardens. 
The adventures of these two enthusiasts, first in 
getting the fish out of the Serpentine, and then 
accompanying their scaly treasures on water-carts, 
to Kensington, are exceedingly amusing. Mr Buck- 
land sums up the result of his mud-larking by 
giving ‘a catalogue of the relics which perhaps may 
one day become evidence of the fornier existence 
of London : Pickle bottles, wine bottles, soda-water 
bottles, blacking bottles, ink bottles, physic bottles, 
ginger-beer bottles, beer-cans, sardine cases, coffee- 
pots, tea-cups, egg-cups, shoes, boots, pipes without. 
end, dogs’ bones, cats’ heads, skate straps, gallipots, 
a top of a lamp, india-rubber balls, cocoa-nut, 
curtain rings, a loaded shot cartridge, an iron 
weight. Here there is plenty of material for any 
one who wishes to argue out the existence of a big 
city and the customs of the inhabitants. If this 
had been the remains of a Roman camp, we should 
have been sure to find plenty of coins, but English 
people don’t seem to throw their money away in 
the curious manner that appears to have been 
fashionable among the Romans. If we ploughed 
up an English camp, such as Aldershot, we should 
find that the English soldiers had dropped very 
few shillings or coppers; but the Roman soldiers, 
on the contrary, seem to have spread their money 
broadcast. I suppose they had no pockets in their 
armour. One human skull only was found near 
the bridge of the Serpentine; there are possibly 
more human bones in the mud near this “ Bridge 
of Sighs.” 

Nowhere is the author’s cheery happy style 
better exemplified than in the chapter on Quaking 
and here we may remark that Mr Buckland has 
always looked upon snakes with extreme fascination. 
We append a few of his rambling remarks upon a 
snaking expedition at Aldermaston Park, Reading— 
the residence of his friend Mr Higford Burr. A 
large party having assembled on the lawn in front 
of the hospitable mansion— 

‘Where will you go to-day, Buckland?” said 
the Squire, as he gave out the orders of the day to 


ests, 
Well,” said I, “if Ihave my wish, I should 
like to go out ‘Snaking’ in the morning and 
fishing in the evening. It’s a splendidly hot 
morning, and I am certain some of your snakes, 
which you preserve so humanely, will be out bask- 


ing in the park ; but we must lose no time, or 


the snakes will be in. 

“Those whe will go out ing with Buckland 
will please hold up their hands ; he wants beaters 
to help,” said the Squire, 

‘T was —— to find that a goodly number 
of recruits, ladies included, would join the snaking 
party. So we paraded at onee. Sticks were cut 
to hunt for the snakes—not kill them, mi 
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the Squire and myself carried sticks fork-pointed 
at the end, in case we should come across a viper, 
as I wanted to try experiments with the fresh 

ison. We first drew the “Home Covert,” a bank 

y the side of a garden wall, a favourite abode 
of snakes ; but none happened to be at home; at 
least, if they were, they were among the stones 
of the wall. Forming a regular line, we then 
hunted carefully along a hillside.’ 

After a long and unsuccessful scramble, charm- 
ingly diversified by joke and anecdote, and just as 
Mr Buckland had succeeded in ‘ bagging’ a lizard, 
he heard the ge voice signalling him from 
the distance. ‘He apologised for my want of sport 
in my snaking expedition, but at the same time lie 
delighted me by promising to guide me at once to 
a dung-heap, where it was reported that some 
snakes had laid their eggs. This dung-heap was 
situated in the middle of a yard where the cows 
lived in the winter, and was just the very place snakes 
would choose to lay their eggs. The keeper got a 
dung-fork, and diligently turned over the straw at 
the top, while the Squire and I worked away at 
the sides of the dung-heap. We found an enor- 
mous number of ry little and big, and one 
diabolical-looking, jet-black, carnivorous beetle, 
with tremendous jaws. Upon the back of this 
beetle, curious to say, was a great bunch of 
creatures looking like white lice. I emptied a 
fusee-box, and put the beetle in, but somehow or 
other the brute escaped, and I believe he was alive 
for some days in one of my numerous pockets. 
Our next find on the dung-heap was a grand old 
toad, living in a beautiful ee all to himself, 
under a stone. He was evidently there to eat the 
wood-lice. 

‘I was dreadfully afraid we should draw the 
dung-hill blank, but at last I gave a view holloa, 
when, underneath a bit of the straw, I saw some- 
thing of a milk-white colour. “ Avancez,” I said, 
“go ahead ; “I’m certain that’s a snake’s nest.” 
Lifting —_ straw most carefully, I was delighted 
to find first one, then two, then a dozen eggs, 
The Squire and I then proceeded to dissect out the 
nest with our pocket-knives and a dung-fork most 
carefully. Snakes’ eggs are not quite so large as a 
blackbird’s ; they are round at both ends like a 
sugar-plum. They have no hard shell like a hen’s 
egg, but the shell is composed of a soft elastic sub- 
stance, like thin wash-leather. Some eggs were 
lying quite separate. The greater part were, how- 
ever, stuck firmly together, so tightly that it was 
almost impossible to tear them apart without 
breaking the skin. The eggs were not held by a 
ligature, but appeared pasted together by some 
strong adhesive gum, end on a Most of the 
eggs were quite distended: the shells of some, 
however, had fallen in, and they looked crumpled. 
The appearance of the eggs in this dung-heap, just 
as the parent snake or snakes had placed them, 
was so striking, that a gentleman, met known for 
his artistic talent, took a sketch of the egg and the 
nest, 

‘The Squire kindly allowed me to take all the 
eggs out of the snake’s nest in this dung-heap, and 
I placed them under favourable circumstances in a 
glass bow] in my museum, to find out how long it 
would be before the young snakes hatched out. 
Some say they will hatch out in a few wee 
while others maintain that they will not do so ti 
the following spring. Before placing these eggs in 


the artificial nest, I made a cast of the whole of 
them, just as I found them on a portion of the 
dung-heap. The cast has come out well, and the 
group now forms a pretty illustration of natural 
history in my Fish museum.’ 

In December 1870, a telegraph cable was laid 
down in the sea between Penang and Singapore. 
It worked well until March 1871, when messages 
through it stopped. The fault, which was dis- 
covered in June, and repaired, was of an extra- 
ordinary nature. It appeared as if it had been 
bit by a fish, yet that could hardly be, as there 
was a hole or tooth-mark on one side only. The 
faulty piece being cut out, was sent to Mr Buck- 
land, with a view to discover what sort of animal 
had inflicted the injury. Here is what he says 
on the subject : ‘I confess I was exceedingly puzzled 
with this most difficult problem. The hole towards 
the spectator is two-thirds larger than it is on the 
opposite side, If it had been an ordinary fish, 
such as a shark, there ought to have been the 
marks of a bite on both sides of the cable, namely, 
of a tooth in both the lower and upper jaws. This 
wound, therefore, must of necessity have been 
made by a fish having but one tooth, and one 
tooth only ; but what fish is there that has only 
one tooth? For several weeks I kept the speci- 
men on my mantelpiece, and was constantly 
thinking over the puzzle. At last one day I hit it 
off, all in a minute. On going round my museum 
I observed with most intense interest a beak or 
saw of a sawfish (Pristis antiquorum), presented to 
me by Dr Day, Inspector of Indian Fisheries, the 
fish having been taken in the Andaman Islands. 
“That’s the fellow,” I said to myself, “that made 
the hole in the telegraph cable ;” so, taking one of 
the teeth out of the beak of the sawtish, I placed a 
spare portion of the telegraph cable on the table, 
and struck the end of the tooth with the mallet, 
and immediately produced a wound almost, I may 
say exactly, similar to that found on the Penang 
telegraph cable. My theory is, therefore, very 
simple, and I think is correct, namely, that the 
perpetrator of the wound was a big sawfish. The 
a lay quiescent at the bottom of the sea, when 
one day a sawfish came by, hunting for his dinner. 
The mode which the sawtish adopts to get his food 
is, I believe, by waving his saw horizontally right 
and left, and turning up the mud or sand in order 
to dislodge the delicate-bodied marine creatures 
on which he subsists. His teeth will tell us he 
cannot eat hard substances. When thus engaged 
in his submarine digging, the sawfish flee. 
came across the telegraph cable. His beak getting 
entangled in it, he gave it an extra blow and a 
smash downwards, and finally getting enraged, hit 
it so hard that one of his teeth went between the 
outer wires—through the hempen rope—and then 
through to the gutta-percha, injuring the wires. 
These various substances probably then held the 
tooth somewhat tightly. The fish then struggled 
and broke his tooth short off, leaving a bit of it 
actually imbedded in the cable among the wires.’ 
So much for natural shrewdness and a knowledge 
of natural history. 

If space permitted, we would gladly wander on 
through this charming volume of curiosities, and 
especially advert to the extraordinary doings of the 
author’s pet monkeys, but we think enough has 
been said to stimulate the curiosity of our readers. 
Besides furnishing amusement, and no little degree 
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of instruction, Mr Buckland’s Log-book shews very 
conclusively what may be done by any one who 
earnestly, and with his eyes open, pursues investi- 
gations into the works of nature. 


THE FLAG OF DISTRESS. 
CHAPTER LI.—STARVATION POINT. 


Wuite these scenes are passing at sea, others of 
equally exciting character occur upon that desert 
shore, where, by a sinister chance for themselves, 
if not for their captives, the pirate crew of the 
Condor made landing. They are still upon the 
isle, all their efforts to get off having preved idle. 
But how different are they from that hour when 
they brought their boat upon its beach laden with 
the spoils of the plundered vessel! Changed not 
only in their feelings but looks—scarce recognis- 
able as the same men. Then in the full plenitude 
of swaggering strength, mental as bodily, with 
tongues given to loud talk; now subdued and 
silent, stalking about like spectres, with weak, 
tottering steps ; some sitting listlessly upon stones, 
or lying astretch along the earth ; not resting, but 
from sheer inability to stand erect. 


hunger can be read in their hollow eyes and pale, 
sunken cheeks; while thirst shews upon their 
parched and shrivelled lips. 

Not strange all this. For nine days they have 
tasted no food save shell-fish and the rank flesh of 
sea-fowl—both in short supply. And no drink, 
excepting some rain-water caught in the boat-sail 
during an occasional slight shower. 

All the while have they kept watch with an 
earnestness such as their desperate circumstances 
evoked, A tarpauling they have rigged up by oar 
and boat-hook, set upon the most elevated point of 
the isle, has failed to attract the eye of any one on 
the main-land; or if seen, the signal has been 
disregarded ; while to seaward, no ship or other 
vessel has been observed—nought but the blank 
blue of ocean recalling their crime—in its calm 
tranquillity mocking their remorse ! 

Repentant are they now; if they could, willingly 
would they undo their wicke deed —joyfully 
surrender the stolen eg gow A give up their 
captives—be but too glad to restore to life those 
they have deprived of it. 

It cannot be. Their victims left aboard the 
barque must have long ago gone to the bottom of 
the sea. In its bed they are now sleeping their 
last sleep, released from all earthly woes ; and they 
who have so ruthlessly consigned them to their 
eternal rest, now almost envy it. In their hour of 
agony, as hunger gnaws at their entrails, and thirst 
scorches them like a consuming fire, they care little 
for life—some even desiring death. 

All are humbled now. Even the haughty 
Gomez no longer affects to be their leader, and 
the savage Padilla is tamed to silent inaction, if not 
tenderness. By a sort of tacit consent, Harry Blew 
has become the controlling spirit—perhaps from 
having evinced more humanity than the rest. Now 
that adversity is on them, their better natures are 
brought out, and the less hardened of them have 
resumed the gentleness of childhood’s days. 

The change has been of singular consequence to 


Famine has made its mark upon their faces ; | be 


their captives, These are no longer restrained, 
but free to go and come as it pleases them. No 
more need they fear insult or injury ; no rudeness 
is offered them either by speech or gesture. On 
the contrary, they are treated with studied respect, 
almost with deference. The choicest articles of 
food—bad at best—are apportioned to them, as 
also the largest share of the water ; fortunately, 
sufficient of both to keep up their strength ; and 
they in turn have been administering angels— 
tender nurses to the men who have made all their 
misery ! 

Thus have they lived up till the night of the 
ninth day since their landing on the isle; then a 
heavy rainfall, filling the concavity of the boat’s 
sail, enables them to replenish the beaker, with 
other vessels they had brought ashore. 


On the morning of the tenth, they are relin- | 


quishing themselves to bitter despair, and have 
called to the Dutchman—who has been posted on 
the heights above, on the outlook for a passing sail 
—to come down. A last solemn council of ways 
and means is to be held, and all hands must assist. 
But he neither obeys nor gives back response. He 
does not even look in their direction! They can 
see him by the signal-staff, standing erect, with 
face turned towards the sea, and one hand over his 
eyes, shading them from the sun. He appears to 
regarding some object in the ae 

Presently he lowers the spread palm, and raises 
a telescope with which he is provided. 

They stand watching him, speechless, and with 
bated breath, their solemn purpose for the time 
forgotten. In the gleaming of that glass they have 
a fancy there may be life, as there is light. 

The silence continues till ’tis seen going down. 
Then they hear words which send the blood in 
quick current through their veins, bringing hope 
back into their hearts : ‘ Satl in sight!’ 


CHAPTER LII.—AN AVENGING NEMESIS. 


‘Sail in sight!’ Three little words, but full of 
big meaning, oft carrying the question of life or 
death. 

To the ears of the starving crew sweet as music, 
despite the harsh Teutonic pronunciation of him 
who gave them utterance, 

At the shout from above, all have faced towards 
the sea, and stand scanning its surface. But with 
gaze unrewarded. The white flecks seen afar are 
only the wings of gulls. 

‘Where away ?’ shouts one, interrogating him 
on the hill. 

‘Sou’-westert.’ 

South-westward they cannot see. In this direc- 
tion their view is bounded ; a projection of the 
cliff interposing between them and the outside 
shore. ‘Ail who are able, start off towards its 
summit. The stronger ones rush up the gorge, as 
if their lives depended on speed. The weaker go 
toiling after. One or two, weaker still, stay below, 
to wait the report that will soon reach them. 

The first up, on clearing the scarp, have their 
eyes upon the Dutchman. His behaviour might 
cause them surprise, if they could not account for 
it. The signal-staff is upon the higher of the two 

ks, some two hundred yards beyond. He is 
ide it, and apparently beside himself. Dancing 
over the ground, he makes grotesque gesticula- 
tions, tossing his arms about, and waving his hat 
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overhead—all the while shouting as if to some ship 
close at hand, repeating the hail: ‘ Ahoy, ahoy !’ 

Looking, they can see no ship, nor craft of an 
kind. For a moment they think him mad, an 
fear after all it may be a mistake. Certainly, 
there is no vessel near enough to be hailed. 

But sending their eyes further out, their fear 
gives place to joy almost delirious. There is a sail, 
and et long leagues off, little more than a 
speck, their practised eyes tell them she is steering 
that way—running coastwise. Keeping her course, 
she must come past the isle—within sight of their 
signal, so long spread to no purpose. Without 
staying to reflect further, they strain on towards 
the summit, where the staff is erected. 

Blew is the first to reach it ; and clutch- 

ing the telescope, jerks it from the hands of the 
-crazed Dutchman. Raising it to his eye, he 
bends it on the distant sail, there pe it more 
than a minute. The others have meanwhile come 


uP and, clustering around, impatiently question 


‘What is she? How’s she standing ?’ 

‘A bit o’ a barque,’ responds Blew. ‘And from 
what I can make out, close huggin’ the shore. I’ll 
be better able to tell, when she draws out from that 
clump o’ cloud.’ 

Gomez, standing by, appears eager to get hold 
of the glass; but Blew seems reluctant to give it 
up. Still holding it at his eye, he says: ‘See to 
that signal, mates! Spread the tarpaulin’ to its 
full stretch. Face it square, so’s to give ’em every 
chance o’ sightin’ it, 

Striker and Davis spring to the piece of tarred 
canvas ; and grasping it, one at each corner, draw 
out the creases, and hold as directed. 

All the while Blew stands with the telescope 
levelled, loath to relinquish it. But Gomez, grown 
—— insists on having his turn, and it is 
at length surrendered to him. 

Blew, stepping aside, seems excited with some 
emotion he tries to conceal. Strong it must be, 
judging from its effects on the ex-man-o’-war's- 
man, On his face there is an expression difficult 
to describe—surprise amounting to amazement— 
joy, subdued by anxiety. Soon as giving up the 
glass, he off his pilot-coat, then 
himself of his shirt—a scarlet flannel—he sus- 
pends it from the outer end of the cross-piece 
which supports the tarpauling; as he does so, 
saying to Striker and Davis: ‘That’s a signal no 
ship ought to disregard, and won’t, if manned by 
Christian men. She won’t, if she sees it. You two 
stay here, and keep the things well spread. I’m 
going below to say a word to them poor creeturs, 
Stand by the staff, and don’t let any o’ them haul 
down the signal.’ 

‘Ay, ay!’ answers Striker, without compre- 
hending, and somewhat wondering at Blew’s 
words—under the circumstances, strange. ‘All 
right, mate. Ye may depend on me an’ Bill.’ 

‘I know it—I do,’ rejoins the ex-man-o’-war’s- 
man, again drawing the dreadnought over his 
shirtless skin. ‘Both o’ you be true to me, and 
fore long I may be able to shew I an’t ungrateful.’ 

Saying this, he separates from the Sydney 
Ducks, and hurries down towards the gorge. 

Both, as they stand by the signal-staff, now 
more than ever wonder at what he has said, 
and interrogate one another as to his meaning. 

In the midst of their mutual questioning, they 


are attracted by a cry strangely intoned. It is 
from Gomez, who has brought down the telescope, 
and holds it in hands that eke as with palsy. 

‘What is it ?’ asks Padilla, stepping up to tn. 

‘ Take the glass, Rafael Rocas. Sec for yourself !’ 

The old contrabandista does as directed. He is 
silent for some seconds, while getting the tele- 
scope on the strange vessel. Soon my Bs has her 
within the field of view, he commences making 
remarks, overheard by Striker and Davis, giving 
both a surprise—though the latter least. 

‘Barque she is—polacca-masts. Queer. About 
the same bulk, too! If it wasn’t that we’re sure 
of the Condor being below, I’d be willing to swear 
it was she. Of course, it can be only a coincidence. 
A strange one, though.’ 

Velarde, in turn, takes the telescope ; he, too, 
after a sight through it, expressing himself in a 
similar manner. Hernandez next—for the four 
Spaniards have all ascended to the hill. 

But Striker does not wait to hear what Her- 
nandez may have to say. Dropping the tarpauling, 
he strides up to him, and, sans cérémome, takes 
the telescope from his i Then bringing it 
to his eye, sights for himself. 

Less than twenty seconds suffice for him to 
determine the character of the vessel. Within 
that time, his glance taking in her hull, traversing 
along the line of her bulwarks, and then ascending 
to the tops of her tall smooth masts, he recognises 
all as things with which he is well acquainted. 

He, too, almost lets drop the telescope, as, turn- 
ing to the others, he says in a scared but firm 
voice : ‘ The Condor !’ 

‘Condor! Impossible!’ cry the four Spaniards, 
speaking together. 

‘It is, for all that, rejoins Striker. ‘How so, I 
don’t understan’ any more than yourselves. But 
that yonder craft be the Chili barque, or her spectre, 
I’ll take my solemn affydavy.’ 

Striker’s speech calls up strange thoughts, that 
take possession of the minds of those listening to 
it. ow could it be the Condor, long since 
scuttled—sent to the bottom of the sea? Impos- 
sible! The sail seen must be a spectre ! 

In their weak state, with nerves unnaturall 
excited, they almost believe this—one and all 
impressed with wild weird fancies, that strike 
terror to their guilty souls. 

Something more than mortal is pursuing to 

unish them. It is the hand of Vengeance. For 
so they have been thinking so, and now they 
see it stretching farther, and coming nearer. 
Clearly a Fate—an avenging Nemesis! 

‘It’s the barque, beyond a doubt!’ continues 
Striker, with the glass again at his eye. ‘ Every- 
thin’ the same, ’ceptin’ her sails, the which shew 
patched-like. That be nothin’. It’s the Chili 
craft, and no other. Her, sure’s we stan’ heer !’ 

‘Stay !’ exclaims Gomez. ‘Where are they who 
took charge of the scuttling? Can they have 
blundered in their work ?? 

Remembering the men, all turn round, lookin 
for them. They are not among the group gathere 
around the staff. Blew has long ago gone down 
the gorge, and Davis is just disappearing into it. 
They shout to him to come back. He hears ; but, 
not heeding, continues on, and is soon out of sight. 
It matters’ not questioning him, and they give u 
thought of it. e thing out at sea engrosses all 
their attention. 
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Now nearer, the telescope is no longer needed to | Diaz. ‘But those rough fellows with them don’t |. 
tell that it is a barque, polaccca-masted ; in size, | appear to be men-of-war’s-men, nor sailors of any q 
shape of hull, sit in the water—everything the | kind ; more like gold-diggers—the same as crowd 
same as with the Condor. And the bit of bunting, | the streets of San Francisco. They must have } 
red, white, blue—the Chilian ensign—the flag | come thence.’ , 
carried by the barque they abandoned. They} ‘It matters not what they are, or where from. 
remember a blurred point in the central star: ’tis | Enough that they ’re here, and we in their power.’ 
there ! At this Diaz, and Padilla, now known as Rafael ; 

Spectre or not, she is standing towards them | Rocas, step towards the cliff’s edge to have a look | 
—straight towards them—coming on at a rate of | below, leaving the other two by the staff. i 
speed that soon brings her abreast the islet. She} ‘What do you suppose they ’ll do to us?’ asks 
has seen their signal—no doubt of that. If there | Calderon of De Lara. ‘ Do you think they ’11’—— i 
were, it is before long set at rest. For while they | ‘Shoot, or hang us?’ interrupts De Lara; ‘ that’s i 
are watching her, she draws opposite the opening | what you’d say. I don’t think anything about it. 
in the reef; then lets sheets loose ; and, squaring | One or other they ’ll do, to a certainty.’ 
her after-yards, is instantly hove to. * ‘Is there no chance of escaping?’ piteously 

Down drops a boat from the davits ; as it strikes | exclaims the ex-ganadero. 
the water, men seem swarming over the side into} ‘None whatever. No use our trying to get 
it. Then the plash of oars, their wet blades glint-| away from them. There’s nowhere we could | 
ing in the sun ; as the boat is rowed through the | conceal ourselves ; not a spot to give us shelter | 
reef-passage. Impelled by strong arms, it soon | forasingle hour. For my part, I don’t intend to 4 
crosses the stretch of calm water, and shoots up| stir from here. Yes; I shall go down to them, i 
into the cove. Beaching it, the crew spring out on | and meet death like a man. No; like a tiger. iH! 
the pebbly strand—some not waiting till it is drawn | Before dying, I shall defend myself. Are you good i 
up, but dashing breast-deep into the surf. There | todo the same? Are you game for it ?’ i 
are nearly twenty, all stalwart fellows, with big] + ‘I don’t comprehend you,’ answers Calderon. 
beards—some in sailor garb, but most red-shirted, | ‘Who would you fight against ?’ 
belted, bristling with bowie-knives and pistols;} ‘WhomsoeverI can. ‘Two for certain,’ 
wearing tall boots, with trousers tucked in at their} ‘ Which two ?’ 
tops—the costume of the California gold-digger. ‘Crozier and Carmen, You may do as you 
; wo are different from the rest—in the uniform | please. I’ve marked out my pair, and mean 
of naval officers, with caps gold-banded. These, | to have their lives before yielding up my own— 
though the youngest, seem to command, being the | hers, if I can’t his. She shan’t live to triumph 
first to leap out of the boat; soon as on shore, | over me.’ 
drawing their swords, and advancing at the head | While speaking, the desperado has taken out 
of the others. his revolver, and Saanee it at half-cock, spins the 

All this observed by the four Spaniards, who | cylinder round, to see that all the six chambers 
: are still around the signal-staff, like it, standing | are loaded, with the caps on the nipples. Sure 

fixed, though not altogether motionless: for they | of this, he returns it to its holster; and then 
are shaking with fear. Their thoughts, hitherto | glances at his macheté, hanging on his left hip. | 
given to the supernatural, are not less so now. | All this with a cool carefulness, which shews him i 
Even more, those of Gomez and Hernandez. In- | determined upon his hellish —— Calderon, 
comprehensible to them the Condor being afloat ; | quailing at the thought of it, endeavours to dis- 
but to behold among the men who have just come | suade him; urging that, after all, they may be i} 
out of her two they well know. For in the officers | only made prisoners, and leniently dealt with. | 
leading, De Lara and Calderon recognise their | He is cut short by De Lara crying out : | 
detested rivals, in love—the same who made smash} ‘You may stifle in a prison, if it so please you. 
of their monté bank ! After what’s happened, that’s not the destiny for 

For some moments, De Lara stands in sullen| me. I prefer death and vengeance.’ 
silence, with eyes dilated. He has watched the| ‘Better life and vengeance,’ cries Rocas, coming it 
beaching of the boat, and the landing of her crew.| up, Diaz along with him, both in breathless 4 
Recognising the oflicers, he clutches Calderon by | haste, ‘Quick, comrades!’ he continues ; ‘ follow q 
the arm. Now more vividly than ever is their| me! I’ll find a way to save the first, and maybe 
crime recalled, for now its punishment is near, | get the last, sooner than you expected.’ 

There is no chance to escape it. To resist, will| ‘It’s no use, Rafael,’ argues De Lara, misunder- | 
only be to hasten their doom—sure to be death. | standing the speech of the seal-hunter. ‘If we 
They do not think of resistance, nor yet flight; | attempt flight, they’ll only shoot us down the | 
but remain upon the hill-top, cowering and speech- | sooner. Where could we flee to?’ 
less. Calderon is the first to break silence, fran-| ‘Come on; I’ll shew you where. Courage! 


tically exclaiming: ‘The officers of the English | Don’t stand hesitating; every second counts now. q 
frigate! Mystery of mysteries! What can it | If we can but get there in time’—— i 
mean 1? Get: where 


‘No mystery,’ — De Lara, addressing him-| ‘To the boat.’ 
self to the other three ; ‘none whatever. I see! On hearing the words, De Lara utters an 
it all now, clear as the sun at noonday. Blew has | exclamation of joy. They apprise him of a plan 
been traitor to us, as I suspected all along. He| which may not only get him out of ee but 
and Davis have not scuttled the barque, but left | give revenge, sweet as ever fell to the lot of mortal |} 
her to go drifting about ; and the frigate to which | man. 
these officers belong has come across, picked her| He hesitates no longer, but hastens after the 
up—and lo! they are there !’ seal-hunter, who, with the other two, has already 
‘That’s it, no doubt, says Velarde, otherwise | started towards the brow of the cliff. But not to 
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stay there; for in a few seconds after, they are 
descending it—not through the gorge by which 
they came up, but another, also debouching into 
the bay. 

Little dream the English officers, or the brave 
men who have landed with them, of the peril 
impending. If the scheme of the seal-hunter 
setasbdhy: Chala will be a pitiful fate: the tables 
will be turned upon them ! 


THAMES PIRATES. 


Tue back windows of my lodgings overlook the 
Thames, and many an hour I pass watching the 
ceaseless traffic below. For reasons I shall explain, 
Grabbum of the detective force has been staying 
in the floor above me ; and being anxious to learn 
some of the experiences of that astute officer, I 
ventured the other evening, through the medium 
of Betty, my worthy landlady, to request the 
pleasure of his company in my parlour. We 
were soon in close confab; but Grabbum told 
me candidly that he had been pumped nearly 
dry of his experiences, and that hedid not like 
to find the truths he gave to writers used merely 
to spice a lot of stuff, into which they dragged 
a woman, who always, against all justice, got the 
worst of it. He was now employed, he told me, 
by the master lightermen of London to discover a 
confederacy of water-pirates of the Thames, and 
bring them to justice. Even while with me he 
was on duty sitting at the window. 

‘It is nothing to what it was before the docks,’ 
he remarked. ‘ All the docks have been made since 
1800; and when you know that these docks cover 
an area of nine hundred acres, and all the shipping 
previously used to discharge their cargoes in the 
main river, you may guess what a body of water- 
rats the waifs and strays would bring together. 
Why, sir, the West India Docks alone have had 
fifty thousand pipes of rum, and eighty thousand 
barrels, and five hundred thousand bags of coffee. 
and fourteen thousand logs of mahogany—yes, and 
twenty-two thousand tons of logwood, in them at a 
time !—What do they do with the logwood? Well, 
that’s neither here nor there. There are three 
thousand labourers employed in the London Docks. 
Fifteen thousand pipes of port, and thirteen thou- 
sand hogsheads of sherry. Look at that! The 
Commercial Docks pay one thousand pounds a 
year to remove the deposit of mud which is caused 
by the continual churning of the Thames by the 
steamers. In former days, the rafts of timber used 
to be left high and dry on the banks of the river, 
and there was a regularly organised gang of fellows, 
with some rich City people at the head of them, 
whose avocations were to cut the ropes during the 
night which bound these “sticks” together ; and 
when the tide rose, the separated logs would float 
off, be picked up, and either kept, or salvage 
}| claimed upon them. In all the villages along the 
banks of the there were 
persons perpetually occupied in untwisting the 
a of the royal navy, to take out the silk- 
t put in to identify it ; others were employed 
in effacing the broad arrow stamped on all the 
metal materials used in the arsenals; and at the 
failure of one celebrated shipbuilding yard, no less 
than twenty-four marine-store shops were shut up 
simultaneously : a practical illustration of the enor- 


mous extent of the pilfering that was going on in 
that one spot. 

‘Do I think there is much robbery now in the 
docks? No; it is confined within a certain limit, 
At one time, any man who knew his way about 
could buy a tasting order for twopence or so, and 
go down some of the vaults in the London Docks, 
wait for one or other particular cooper, and drink 
as much of the best—not the wine specified in 
the order, if that was inferior—the finest brands ; 
until it has been known that certain butts and 
pipes have been so tapped as to leave but little 
in them when the merchants sent to pay the 
duty and remove them. This practice received its 
death-blow when it was discovered that gentlemen 
had been lured into these vaults, treated with 
wine, which they could imbibe to a great extent 
in the equalised atmosphere of the cellars, but 
which, upon their ascending into the open air, 
took effect upon the brain, permitting them to be 
led to some concerted rendezvous of thieves in the 
neighbourhood, and there ill-treated and robbed. 

‘The thieves on the Thames are known by dis- 
tinctive names, and they keep pretty much to 
their especial departments. The tip-toppers are 
regular river-pirates ; then there are heavy and 
light horsemen, game-watermen, game-lightermen, 
mud-larks, scuffie-hunters, and copemen. The 
river-pirates consist of the boldest and most des- 
perate of the robbers ; they carry on their opera- 
tions in the night against all vessels badly a 
and whose crews are sometimes murdered, an 
thrown overboard, that the vessel may be the more 
securely pillaged, and detection avoided.’ 

‘May t ask if you are now watching for anything 
of that kind?’ 

‘Yes, returned Grabbum, ‘I am waiting here 
for four of these fellows, who are sure to fall into 
my hands, perhaps before the week is out ; but it 
is only a matter of time. More frequently, these 
chaps confine themselves to taking the cordage, 
oars, poles, and bales of merchandise. The captain 
of an American brig, hearing a noise, went on 
deck to look out: he saw a boat row away, and 
found they were pirates, who, wishing him good- 
evening, told him that they had just parted his 
cable; and of course he was adrift. Having an 
understanding with the watchmen charged with 
taking care of the cargoes at night, they plundered 
with the greatest facility. When they cannot effect 
such collusions, they cut the cables of the lighters, 
and let them float until they get to a place where 
they can effect their object without any fear of 
discovery. Small coal-barges have been found 
entirely emptied during the night. Russian tallow, 
which, from the difficulty of moving the enormous 
barrels containing it, would seem to be safe, is not 
so; for an instance, I know of the nocturnal 
removal of seven of these casks, each weighing 
between thirty and forty hundredweight. 

‘The light-horsemen also plundered during the 
night, but principally those vessels coming from 
the West Indies, This species of robbery arises 
from a concerted plan between some of the crew 
and the receivers who buy the scrapings ; that is, 
the samples of sugar, the refuse of the coffee, or 
the drippings of the 0m which remain in 
the hold when the cargo has been discharged. It 
is an easy matter to increase these by piercing 
the casks, and loosening the hoops of the barrels. 
This, a Canadian merchant, who sent a great deal 
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of oil annually, discovered to his t astonish- 
ment. Always finding a deficit much greater than 
could arise from common leakage, and unable to 
arrive at a satisfactory solution from his correspond- 
ents, he determined on making a voyage to London, 
to penetrate the mystery. Resolved to pursue his 
investigations with the most minute research, he was 
on the ad — with much impatience for a 
lighter, laden from his ship on the previous even- 
ing, and whose delay seemed very extraordinary. 
At length it appeared, and the merchant saw a 
yuk of fellows of very bad appearance jump on 

oard with as much eagerness as a crew of corsairs 
into a prize. He went down into the hold, and 
was completely stupefied on seeing the barrels 
‘weg with their bungs downwards, When the 

gan to unload the lighter, he found as muc 
oil left floating in the hold as would fill nine 
barrels. The proprietor having had a few planks 
taken up, there was found more than enough to fill 
five casks; so that the load of one lighter had 
made a diminution of fourteen barrels. It would 
be scarcely credited that the crew, far from being 
ashamed of this, had the impudence to assert 
that they had a right to it, as a perquisite that 
belonged to them. 

‘Not content with these thefts, the light-horse- 
men, united with the lightermen, opened, during 
the night, barrels of sugar, which they entirel 
emptied, carrying them off in black bags whic 
they call “black straps.” In one night there 
has been carried off from various vessels as much 
as twenty hogsheads of sugar; also rum, drawn 
by means of a pump called a jigger, and 
conveyed away in bladders. The ships on 
board which this traffic is carried are called 
“ game-ships.” At this period the robberies of 
liquors and spirits were, besides, very common 
even in the royal navy. A well-known and re- 
markable instance occurred on board the Victory, 
which brought to England the dead body of Lord 
Nelson. To preserve the remains, they were put 
into a puncheon of rum, On reaching Plymouth, 
the puncheon on being opened was entirely empty 
and dry. During the voyage, the sailors, very 
certain that the purser would not visit this cask, 
had drawn up all the rum by straw pipes or 
jiggers. They called this “ tapping the admiral.” 

‘The “ game ”-boatmen on board vessels are those 
who, unloading the cargoes, abstract and carry off 
all stolen goods. As they are the parties who 
treat with the receivers, the eye of the police is 
constantly upon them. Yet they make a profitable 
business of it, and spend a great deal of money. 
I knew one, Tom Nelson, who kept a handsome 
house and a brougham, out of this traffic. 

‘The mud-larks are those lads who grope about 
the shores at low-tide, or under the bottoms of 
vessels, pretending to look for old pieces of cord, 
iron, coals, &c., but, in fact, to receive, and con- 
ceal various articles thrown over to them by con- 
federates. 

‘The scuffle-hunters are workmen with long 
aprons who — to ask for work, go in a 
body on oe oard, and find opportunities of steal- 
ing during the confusion. 

‘Last of all are the receivers, who, not content 
with puying all that the thieves bring to them, 
sometimes have understandings with the captain, 
the pilot, or some of the crew, whom they may 


transactions are made in slang terms, intelligible 
only to the parties coneusniill Sugar is sand ; 
coffee, beans ; Pe per, small peas, &c.; so that 
they could deal for any portion of the cargo in 
the presence of the supercargo of the ship, whilst 
he was not aware that it was his cargo that was 
being the subject of the intended robbery, 

‘But, my good friend,’ said I, ‘how do these 
ee get over those in charge of a ship; say, the 
pilot?’ 

‘Did you not know, sir, that a pilot could be 
bought over? Well, it is, to the credit of their 
craft, not very common. I was once after a strong 
gang of river-thieves. I knew that one Tim 
Brown was a leading man amongst them. He 
was in the employ of a respectable firm of 
lightermen (one of my patrons). A smart fellow 
was Tim, and above all suspicion—but mine. 
I knew most of his “runs,” and one was the 
Weeping Gridiron, I found him in the parlour 
there one day. He chaffed me—the owdacious 
scamp !—for being a Thames policeman. 

“There are fellows,” says 1, “who are treading 
with nailed shoes upon gunpowder ; I know their 
names, their haunts, and their intentions.” 

‘The fool then sprang to his feet and dared me 
to name one of them. I walked quietly up to 
him and whispered Monarch in his ear. His 
jaw fell, and the blood forsook his face, and he 
tottered out of the room, One of the gang was 
a certificated pilot. He was to arrange that he 
should go on board the Monarch, which was 
richly freighted, and bring her on to the shallows 
opposite the Kentish marshes—the spot to be 
indicated by a certain light from the shore. 
The weather looked dirty at the mouth of the 
Thames, and the captain asked the pilot whether 
they had better go up the river or lie to. 
The pilot was for proceeding, which was like- 
wise the captain’s wish, as the vessel was under 
demurrage ; so he promised the pilot additional 
pay to carry the ship safely to Gravesend. About 
midnight, the captain, who would not quit the 
deck, spied some lights which were strange to 
him, on the port side, and asked the pilot what 
they indicated. The pilot feigned ignorance. The 
speed of the vessel was slackened, when the look- 
out announced a boat off the starboard bow. 
The next moment, I and my lads—picked men— 
swarmed on deck, The captain’s astonishment 
was great ; but I at once declared the purport of 
my errand. The captain was indignant, and spoke 
of being under the protection of the pilot. “If 
this,” said I, “is the Monarch from Calcutta, captain, 
I take temporary command of her, and my first 
act in office is to seize Botley.” 

“You are a parcel of maniacs,” cried the captain 
in arage. “Botley is the pilot.” 

“ Really, captain,” I rejoined, “ you must let me 
have my own way here. This honest pilot in 
another few minutes would have run you aground, 
and those lights ahead tell him exactly where, and 
the river-pirates would have been on board like 
bees. Indeed, I can hear them now coming. 
Listen! There is no time to lose. Muster your 
men, and arm them at once: there will be some 
blood spilt here.” 

‘The men were shortly ready for anything, with 
the captain at their head ; myself and men being so 
disposed as to cut off the retreat of the gan 
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and rendered more murderous with rum, cutlass 
or pistol in hand. Great was their consternation 


‘when they found that they had been outwitted. 


Some were wounded, or driven overboard, while 
the rest implored mercy. Chief amongst the last 
was Tim Brown, whom I made my particular 
prisoner. I was sorry for Tim, and would have 
him a good turn if I could. He was the 
son," by the first wife, of a baronet of good family, 
but had been badly brought up. I wished to save 
him if I could. It was to be otherwise: he 
was tried and sentenced to twenty years’ penal 
servitude.’ 


A RAILWAY ADVENTURE 

I NEVER saw such a change in a man in my life! 
When we last met, Jack—well, I must not give 
his real name, considering what I am going to 
relate, so Ill call him Jack Pallant—was, as he 
had ever been since I knew him, one of the 
lightest-hearted, cheeriest fellows in the world, 
full of fun, and up to everything, and as gentle 
and tender as a woman, with the courage of a 
lion. And now, what did I find him? Even 
though but three months had elapsed, he had 
become a grave, dejected, saddened man; in a 
word, hardly recognisable, either mentally or 
physically. I was shocked, and of course he saw 
that I was. He came to see me, indeed, the 
moment he heard I was in town, that I might 
learn from his own mouth what had happened, 
instead of at second-hand. 

Jack had always been more or less a spoiled 
boy—only sons are always more or less spoiled— 
and having lost his mother when quite a child, 
it was not wonderful that his poor old dad made 
much of him. But he had taken the spoiling 
kindly, and, beyond making him perhaps a little 
idle and thoughtless, it had done him no harm. 
There was no vice in the fellow ; he spent more 
money than he should, but many young soldiers 
do that, without coming to much grief in the 
long-run ; and his father, a soldier before him, 
regarded the failing leniently, paid his bills, and 
looked pleasant. Beyond adding that he was a 
rather short, dapper little fellow, I need not say 
much more about him ; I have only to try and 
put into coherent shape the strange and tragical 
business which had so fearfully altered him. His 
account of it was so disconnected, and so faltering 
at times, through the emotion which the recital 
cost him, that I make no attempt to reproduce 
his story in his own words. It all happened in a 
railway carriage ; and though we have had enough 
and to spare of tales of murders, robberies, strange 
meetings, ghosts and lunatics, which have had a 
railway carriage as their place of action, I venture 
to believe that there is still something novel in 
the circumstances which led to my friend’s sad 
transformation. 

He was coming to town one autumn evening for 
a few days’ leave from Gunnersholt, where he was 
quartered. I can see him as plainly as if I had 
been there, springing into the first carriage that 


offered room, without regard to who was in it; 
for he was the least fastidious of men, without the 
slightest particle of ‘haw-haw’ pride and nonsense, 
or that stand-off-ishness of manner, too usual with 
men in his position ; ready to make himself happy 
wherever he was, or in whatever company. Fond 
of talking to everybody, liking to draw them out, 
as he said, and studying character with the full 
conviction that there was something to be learned 
from everybody ; chafling and laughing,’or sym- 
pathising and helping according to the occasion. 
Why, I have seen him helping a mother or nurse 
with half-a-dozen children in charge, as if he had 
been a Paterfamilias, dandling the baby, or chuck- 
ing it under the chin, or squeaking at it, tickling 
the little boys under the ribs until they went into 
fits, or making the little girls laugh with his 
comical stories and humorous ways. Quite at 
variance, indeed, was the private life of Jack 
Pallant with that of the ordinary British soldier ; 
his brother-officers were oftentimes aghast at his 
proceedings, until they came to know and like 
him. Therefore, I say, I picture him taking the 
first seat that offered, and ready to talk to any one 
in the carriage who would talk to him. 

But it so happened, it appears, on this occasion 
that he got into an empty carriage ; at least he 
thought so, for it was twilight, and he did not 
observe for the first moment the figure of a woman, 
seated in a farther corner, dressed in dark clothes, 
and thickly veiled. 

The sudden discovery that he was not alone 
rather startied him for a moment, and it may be, 
as he said, that the evening before having been a 
guest-night at mess, his nerves were not quite up 
to their usual tone. He was not the lad, however, 
to be long in such a situation without making 
some remark to his fellow-traveller, though in this 
case an unusual hesitation to do so came over 
him, owing to her mysterious appearance and 
extreme stillness. The between-lights of the 
carriage-lamp and the evening sky prevented him 
from discerning details ; but there she sat, perfectly 
rigid, and with not a vestige of her face visible, 
through the thick black veil. 

‘Ahem! ahem!’ he said at last, shifting one seat 
nearer to her and nearly opposite ; ‘I hope I have 
not intruded on you; I thought the carriage was 
empty. I may be disturbing you, I fear.’ He 
would say anything, in a random sort of way, to 
break the ice, as he called it. 

No answer. A long pause. ‘ Very singular,’ he 
thought ; and he moved to a seat exactly opposite 
to the figure, making another commonplace ob- 
servation. No response, or any movement. 

‘ Asleep, I suppose,’ he said to himself; and he 
sat, quietly watching her, whilst the train rattled 
on for a mile or two. A station was reached, and 
a stoppage made, with the usual accompaniments 
of screech, and whistling, and slamming of doors, 
but without producing any change in the posture 
of the occupant of the opposite corner. The train 
again moved on. ‘Can’t be asleep,’ he muttered. 
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‘What’s the matter with her?’ The window was 
close shut ; he let it down, with a tremendous 
clatter and bang, remarking, that ‘he hoped as the 
evening was fine, the weather warm, and the 
carriage close’ (for he declared to me there was 
a peculiar odour hanging about which struck him 
pi the first), ‘she would not object to a little 
air 

Still, no reply. Then he said: ‘He feared she 
was not well; would she like him to pull the bell 
for the guard, and have the train stopped again ?’ 
But nothing he could say or do elicited any sign 
of life from her. 

Jack now became seriously uncomfortable and 
alarmed on her account. He thought she could 
not be asleep, but had fainted. Suddenly, it 
crossed his mind that she was dead! Night had 
now closed in, but as the last tinge of twilight 
faded from the sky, the carriage-lamp gained its 


than hitherto. 

Jack leaned towards the motionless form. A 
long black veil, falling from a close-fitting hat-like 
bonnet, enveloped nearly the whole upper part of 
her figure ; indeed, on close inspection, it hardly 
looked like an ordinary veil, but more like a 
large thin black silk handkerchief. Her dress was 
of common black stuff, much worn and frayed, 
from amidst the folds of which appeared the ends 
of a piece of rope that must have been fastened 
pol her waist; and one hand, encased in an 
old ill-fitting black glove, lay placidly on her lap. 

Full of uncomfortable sensations, Jack was about 
to lift the veil, when, for the first time, the figure 
moved ; its other hand stole slowly from beneath 
the folds of the dress, and the veil was gradually 
lifted, and thrown up over the head. 

Involuntarily my friend shrank back into the 
corner of his seat, for a face was revealed to him 
which no one could have looked upon without a 
sense of awe. It was that of a woman somewhat 
past middle age, thin, haggard, and pale to a degree 
which only death could parallel. The features, 
finely chiselled and proportioned, shewed that at 
one time there must have been supreme beauty, 
whilst, though the iron-gray hair looked a little 
dishevelled and unkempt, the som of the eye 
was steady, calm, and determine 

In this glance lay, chiefly, the awe-inspiring 
expression of the face, for, in addition to the pene- 
trating look, there was a persistency in it, and at 
the same time a fascination, quite terrible. It 
fixed itself upon Jack from the first moment that 
eye met eye, and for several minutes not a word 
was spoken on either side. Presently, however, he 
tried to pull himself together, and to assume his 
usual light-hearted manner, which had thus for a 
minute been so strangely and unusually disturbed, 
and he said briskly : beg your pardon; I was 
afraid you were ill.’ 

She slightly bent her head, but spoke not a 
word, nor withdrew her glance. 

He felt more and more that it was costing him 
an effort to be himself. Her slow, stealthy, albeit 
lady-like demeanour added greatly to the effect 
already produced, and a curious sensation was 
gradually creeping over him, that—impossible as 
it might seem—that face was not strange to him. 
Little as he, with his temperament, was given to 
speculation or introspection, he found himself 
striving to look back for some event or circum- 


full power, and revealed every object more plainly | sat. 


stance in his life which might give him a clue. 
Had he ever dreamed of such a face, or had he 
seen it in childhood? He was puzzled, affected, 
quite put out. And still the deep penetrating eyes 
were fixed on his, piercing as it were into his very 
soul, And the hands! what were they doing? 
Taking off the gloves as with a set, deliberate pur- 
ose ; and the long white, thin, almost claw-like 
ngers worked strangely and nervously, slowly 
closing and opening upon the palm, as if preparing 
to p something. 
ain, he strove to throw off the unpleasant, 
unusual sensation which had crept over him. 

‘I can’t stand this,’ he thought ; ‘I was never so 
uncomfortable in my life! I must do something, 
or say something to put a stop to this, to make her 
take her eyes off me!’ 

He moved abruptly to the farther corner of the 
carriage, and to the same side on which the woman 


‘I'll try and d her in that way,’ he said to 
himself ; ‘ she shall’ sit and glare me in this 
fashion !’ 

But she too immediately shifted her place, and, 
rising to her full height, which was very great, 
went, over to the seat exactly opposite to him, 
never for one single second dropping her eyes 
from his. He looked out of window with a vague 
notion of getting out of the carriage ; when sud- 
denly, passing a little station which he recognised, 
but at which the train did not stop, an idea struck 
him—an idea after his own heart—a comic idea ! 
He availed himself of it on the instant, and assum- 
ing an ease which doubtless sat ill upon him, and 
which he was far from feeling, he pointed with his 
thumb back towards the station they had just 
passed, as he said mysteriously in a hollow voice : 
‘Do you know that place ?’ 

She seemed to answer in the affirmative by a 
slight inclination of the head as before. 

‘Ah! youdo, Good! Longmoor, he went on ; 
‘then I don’t mind telling you asecret.’ He paused. 
(‘I'll frighten her” he thought.) ‘Criminal 
lunatics,’ he said aloud ; ‘I am one of them. 
have just escaped from there !’ 

He leaned forward, as if to impress her with 
his words; she also bent forward until her lips © 
almost touched his ear, as she hissed into it : ‘$0 
have I!’ 

With what had already gone before, this put the 
finishing touch to Jack’s uneasiness of mind. It 
was not, as he said, the mere presence of the 
woman, or the revelation which his joke had 
elicited, which scared him, though the circum- 
stance in itself might be unpleasant enough. 

“I should have faced it right away from the first, 
as any man would have done, had it not been for 
the remarkable influence her face and look had 
upon me ; that unaccountable feeling that she was 
no stranger to me, it was, that unnerved, and even 
appalled me.’ 

o sooner had she uttered the words, ‘So have I,’ 
than Jack sprang to the cord communicating with 
the guard’s van, for he felt their truth, and saw in 
them a key to the whole mystery. But ere his 
hand had reached the cord, she had seized him 
round the waist with one arm as with the grip of a 
vice, and at the same instant he felt one of those 
terrible hands at his throat. 

Every effort to release himself was fruitless ; 
her strength seemed superhuman, and was as far 
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beyond his as was her stature. Her face glowered 
close down upon his now, still with the same fell 
expression. ‘The only thing I could have done,’ 
went on Jack, in describing the scene to me—and 
just here, he shall speak for himself: ‘the only 
means by which might perhaps have made her relax 
her hold would have been by aiming one or two 
tremendous blows with my right fist (which was at 
liberty) at her face. Had it been a man’s, there 
would have been no hesitation; had it been indeed 
that of an otdinary woman, at such a pass I should 
not have hesitated to strike her, to stun her, if I 
could, by any means ; but that face—that face, that 
I seemed to know so well, yet so mysteriously, I 
could not raise my hand against it, and, as my arm 
swung up with the first impulse, to deal her a 
blow, it fell helpless by my side. Vain were my 
efforts to get her hand away from my throat ; there 
was a terrible swaying to and fro for a minute or 
two, I felt the grip of the long fingers tightening, 
and myself choking. Suddenly we fell, the whole 
carriage seemed to be falling—there was a fearful 
jerk or two, a strange upheaving of the floor, a 
tremendous rattle and crash—I appeared to be 
thrown headlong to some great distance, and—all 
was darkness !’ 


The termination of that deadly struggle was 
brought about in a manner as marvellous and un- 
looked for as could well have been imagined. 

Some fifty souls, say, were travelling in that 
train ; all, save one, in apparent security. Jack’s 
life alone was in danger, when, lo! by one of those 
marvellous coincidences which do happen at times 
in the supreme moments of existence, the rescue 
came, but at the cost of many a life, which, but 
just before, would have seemed worth treble the 
purchase of Jack’s. 

At the very instant that his might have depended 

upon another tightening grip or two from the hand 
of a maniac, a frightful catastrophe occurred to the 
train. The tire of an engine-wheel broke, and 
half-a-dozen carriages were hurled down a steep 
embankment. The scene that succeeded is, un- 
happily, of too common an occurrence to need 
more than a word of reference here. Seven pas- 
sengers were killed outright ; double that number 
slightly or badly hurt ; the remainder escaping, as 
by a miracle, with nothing worse than a severe 
shaking. 
My ‘triend was amongst the shaken. He had 
been thrown clear of the débris, on to a soft 
grassy spot, half-bank, half-hedge ; emphatically, 
his life was saved ! 

But what followed it was that which caused the 
suffering, that wrought the terrible change in Jack. 

In the darkness of that soft autumn night, he 
strove, foremost amongst those who had been 
spared, to render such help as was possible to the 
less fortunate. When the official assistance came, 
and fires were set blazing to give light, almost his 
first care was to try an ak out his dangerous 
fellow-traveller. In the confusion, nobody was 

repared, of course, to listen to Jack’s account of 
i even had he been prepared then to give it. 
She was not, evidently, moving about amongst 
the crowd ; of that; but 
supposing her, like himself, to have escaped injury 
(and he concluded that this was like y),, might 
she not, with the stealth and cunning incidental 
to her malady, be hiding, and by thus farther 


eluding detection, become, with her homicidal 
mania, as dangerous to the community at large, 
as some fierce, wild animal would be ? The Rats 
made him shudder; he must lose no time in 
assuring himself of her fate. 

As soon as an approach to order could be 
evolved out of that awful chaos, he had convinced 
himself that she was not amongst the injured. 
Then he turned to the dead. His eye fell upon 
several mutilated and motionless forms, which 
had been laid in an ominous row at the foot of 
one part of the embankment; hers was not 
amongst them ; he could find no trace of her. 

At length, as a sickly dawn was beginning to 
make the search easier,,he endeavoured to dis- 
cover the spot where the carriage he had occupied 
had fallen, and to retrace his steps (quite to the 
rear of the train, by the way) to the place where 
he found himself lying after the catastrophe. By 
this time he had made known briefly to some 
officials that a woman was missing, who had been 
in the carriage with him, and one or two of them 
followed him in his quest. Presently he realised 
pretty well where he had been thrown ; he all but 
identified the spot. Then he scrambled through 
the hedge, and there, on the opposite side, on the 
as bank of a ditch, he beheld, lying quite 
still, her dark unmistakable form. He ran for- 
ward, and bending over her, and looking down 
upon the marble, upturned face, saw at a glance 
that there was nothing dangerous about her now ; 
those terrible eyes were closed for ever! Except 
for a slight wound on one temple, whence a little 
blood had trickled, and the distorted but now 
rigidly closed hand, which had been so lately at 
his throat, she looked as calm and uninjured as 
if she were —_ sleeping, whilst death had 
restored for a brie ac yer much of that beauty, 
the traces of which had struck him when her veil 
was first lifted. 

One of the surgeons here came hurrying up, in 
answer to a summons. ‘Good heavens!’ he ex- 
claimed ; ‘here she is, then, at last! Why, she 
must have been in the train. How on earth did 
she manage it ?’ 

‘Who is she?’ inquired Jack earnestly, with a 
strange return of the old inexplicable sensation. 
‘Who is she? You appear to know her. Pray, 
tell me.’ 

‘Oh, one of our inmates: she got away yesterday 
morning ; no one knows how,’ was the answer. 
| ‘You are from Longmoor, then. How long has 
she been there? What is her name ?’ 

‘Oh, she has been there upwards of twenty years, 
I believe ; long before my time.’ 

‘And her name ?’ 

‘Upon my word, at this moment, I can hardly, 
went on the doctor, mechanically passing his 
fingers over one of the pulseless wrists before 
him, and with a calm hesitation which contrasted 
strongly with Jack’s earnest impetuous manner— 
‘I cen hardly remember, I think she was com- 
mitted for the murder of her own little girl. It 
was a sad case, I know.—Ah! her name; I have 
it,’ went on the doctor suddenly : ‘her name was 
Pallant—Rachel Pallant.’ 

Jack sprang from the kneeling posture in which 
he was, as if he had been shot. Why, that was 
his own dead mother’s name! But pshaw! what of 
that? Well, it was rather a startling coincidence ; 


that was all! Ay, but was it all? Indeed, no. 
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The inquest led to a revelation. That inquiry 
fully explained what had been the nature of the 
influence which the weird pale face and strange 
presence had had upon my friend. 

The strong but subtle link which no time or 
absence can quite sunder, existing between mother 
and son, had made itself felt the instant those two 
sat face to face, for the unhappy woman was 
indeed none other than Jack’s own mother ! 

He had never been told ; in fact, it had been. 
carefully kept from him: why run the risk of 
clouding for life that bright and happy tempera- 
ment? He was only four years o P when the 
dreadful business happened. Hence he had scarcely 
known a mother’s care ; she was lost to him, to the 
world, as completely as¢if she had died. Nay, 
death would have been a mercy by comparison, 
and it was generally assumed that she was dead ; 
only a few very intimate friends knew the truth. 
The poor lady’s mind had given way suddenly 
after the birth of a child, who did not live. Within 
a week, the homicidal mania possessed her: by the 
merest chance she had been prevented from com- 
mitting some frightful outrage upon her little boy, 
my poor friend Jack ; and restraint not et been 
as upon her in time (for her malady had hardly 

een suspected, so unlooked-for was its appearance), 
she consummated her deadly propensity upon her 
eldest child, a girl, fifteen years of age: killed her, 
in a word, as she lay asleep. 

And here, after a lapse of twenty years, was the 
climax and end of the tragedy, as dreadful as any- 
thing that had gone before. The order for release, 
when it came, brought with it as much suffering 
(to all but one) as had the order for captivity. 
No wonder that Jack was an altered man: I have 
never seen a smile on his face since—though I 
trust that time, with its healing influence, may at 


| least soften the blow. 


A NEW PAPER-MAKING MATERIAL, 


Ir is perhaps not generally known that but for the 
large importation of esparto, a species of tough 
grass, from Spain, to be used in paper-making, 
great difficulty would *ong since have existed in 
producing the enormous quantity of paper now 
required by the ever-increasing demands of the 
press. Though inferior to rags in the manufacture 
of the article, esparto is excellent as an auxiliary, 
and the possibility of procuring it has been a con- 
solation to paper-makers, Alas! there now comes 
a pinch, The demand for esparto has been the 
death of it. We have all heard of that infatuated 
proceeding, familiarly known as ‘killing the goose 
that laid the golden eggs,’ The Spaniards who 
had the supply of esparto have killed their ‘ goose.’ 
Instead of cutting their esparto with scythes, so as 
to leave it to grow a fresh crop, they have habitu- 
ally pulled it up by the roots, and according to 
last accounts, whole districts of country were deso- 
late. The esparto was gone. So much for reck- 
less mismanagement. A great source of traffic is 
dried up, or very nearly so. é 

We need not waste words on the folly com- 
mitted by Spanish esparto growers and collectors, 
They are deaf to remonstrance, and past pity or 
hope of improvement. Leaving them to their 


wretched poverty and ruin, the question we have to 
consider is how we are tadind a due supply of mate- 
rials for the paper-manufacturer? The mountain 
plateaux of Africa, as we understand, would yield 
a good supply of esparto, but it is of inferior 
quality, and much cost and trouble would be 
incurred in bringing it to any sea-port. Accord- 
ingly, it has to be given up, and we must think 
of something else. In contemplation of the exi- 
gency, Mr Thomas Routledge, of Sunderland, has 
been seriously considering the subject of cheap 
substitutes for esparto, and has alighted on what 
he thinks will answer the purpose. The article is 
bamboo. In a pamphlet entitled Bamboo, con- 
sidered as a Paper-making Material (London and 
New York: E. and F. N. Spon), he has just made 
known the result of his investigations and experi- 
ments. Fortunately for the paper-trade, he says, 
and its supply of materials in the future, two raw 
fibrous substances exist, to one of which his pamphlet 
is chiefly devoted. 

From time immemorial, several varieties of fine 
paper have been made from bamboo in China and 
Japan, and this induced Mr Routledge to enter 
upon some experiments to see if it could not be 
advantageously utilised, although it had previously 
been tried with results which, commercially speak- 
ing, were not a success. Mr Routledge believes 
that, with his new system of treatment, bamboo 
will prove to be as superior to esparto in every 
respect, as esparto was found to be superior to 
straw, and he has accordingly patented his inven- 
tion. The following is a brief sketch of the way 
in which he proposes to deal with bamboo for the 
manufacture of fibrous paper-stock: ‘First and 
foremost, it is essential to operate on the stems of 
the plant when young, and preferably when fresh 
cut. Brought to a factory in this condition, the 
stems are passed through heavy crushing rolls, in 
order to split and flatten them, and at the same 
time crush the nodes. The stems are then passed 
through a second series of rolls, which are chan- 
nelled, or grooved, in order further to split or 
partially divide them longitudinally into strips or 
ribbons; these being cut transversely into con- 
venient lengths by a guillotine-knife or shears, 
are delivered by a carrier, or automatic feeder, 
direct to the boiling-pans. Both the boiling and 
washing processes ordinarily in vogue for producing 
half-stuff or semi-pulp, Mr Routledge conducts in a 
battery, or series of vessels connected together by 
pipes or channels, furnished with valves or cocks, 
so that communication between the vessels may 
be maintained, disconnected, and regulated as 
desired, in such manner that the vessels being 
methodically charged in succession, the heated 
lyes (composed of caustic alkali) can be conducted 
from vessel to vessel. The lyes are thus used 
again and again (each successive change or charge 
of lye carrying forward the extractive matters it has 
dissolved from the fibre with which it has been in 
contact) until exhausted or neutralised (when they 
are discharged), fresh lyes being methodically and 
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successively supplied, until by degrees the extractive 
matters combined with the fibre have been rendered 
sufficiently soluble, when hot water for washing 
or rinsing is, in the same continuous manner, run 
from vessel to vessel, until the extractive matters 
rendered soluble by the previous alkaline baths 
have been carried forward and discharged, leavin 
the residuary fibre sufficiently cleansed. A fin 
cooling-water is run on and through the fibre, 
which is then drained, and the contents of the 
vessel are placed in a press, in order to abstract 
as much of the remaining moisture as possible. 
The dry or semi-dry fibre is then submitted to the 
action of a ‘ willow’ or ‘devil,’ by means of which 
it is opened or ‘teased’ out, and converted readily 
into a tow-like condition, when it is dried by a 
current of heated air, induced by a fan-blast, and 
finally baled up for storage or transport. In this 
condition of paper-stock it may be kept for an 
indefinite length of time without injury; and 
when received by the paper-manufacturer, it has 
only to be soaked down and bleached, in order to 
fit it for making paper, either by itself or as a 
blend with other materials. It may here be 
speaking is printed on r e by the author 
from 


To turn Mr Routledge’s invention to practical 

account, it will of course be necessary to form 
lantations of bamboo in those countries where it 

ourishes and grows untended, with almost incon- 
ceivable rapidity ; and, further, to erect there the 
works and machinery requisite for the manufac- 
ture of the paper-stock just described, because, 
owing to its bulk, and the consequent cost of 
carriage, it will never pay to bring bamboo to this 
country in any other form. 

The second material which, in Mr Routledge’s 
opinion, fulfils the main conditions demanded by a 
paper-manufacturer, is ‘ megasse,’ or ‘ begasse,’ the 
fibrous residue of the sugar-cane after it has been 
crushed to extract the juice. This, when ‘properly 
prepared, affords a strong, nervous fibre, or fibrous 
stock, which bleaches well, and possesses all the 
characteristics of a first-class paper-making mate- 
rial” For obvious reasons, megasse would also 
have to be ‘converted into a fibrous stock at or 
near the sugar-factory where it is produced, then 
dried, and put up in hydraulic-pressed bales for 
economical transport. At present, megasse is only 
made use of as fuel in the sugar-factories and in 
some countries as manure, ‘As its value, thus con- 
sidered, is very low,’ Mr Routledge thinks that 
‘factories established in connection with existing 
sugar-mills for the manufacture of paper-stock, 
where sufficient quantities of so bulky a material 
could be concentrated, and where other favourable 
conditions exist (of which an abundant supply of 
water is an essential), would yield a large Dor to 
the planter or sugar manufacturer ;’ indeed, he has 
‘made both paper-stock and wd of good quality 
from megasse, and determined the profitable nature 
of such a manufacture we dispute.’ It may 
be interesting to mention here that bamboo and 
megasse yield sixty and forty per cent. of fibre 
respectively. 

Mr Routledge alludes to it in commenting on 
the present position of the paper-trade in relation 
to the supply of raw material, we shall perhaps be 
pardoned for adding a few words with regard to 
the attempt which has been made to utilise wood 


as a material for paper-manufacture, but which has 
not turned out well. Wood has been tried in 
two different forms, the one mechanically, and 
the other chemically prepared. In the former 
case, pieces of wood, as cut from the tree, are 
reduced, by means of a grindstone, to pulp, or to 
the condition of flour; this pulp or flour, however, 
contains but a small amount of ‘fibre, and that fibre 
empeonr very little felting property, an essential 
or a good sheet of paper ;’ so that it can only be 
used as, in point of fact, a kind of adulterant in 
the manufacture of the commonest papers. Of 
wood chemically prepared, Mr Routledge remarks 
that it is ‘costly in production, as it is only pos- 
sible to reduce it into pulp by boiling under very 
high pressure with ver strong caustic alkali; 
several mills established both in England and 
Scotland to carry out this manufacture, have 
abandoned it, and such pulp as is now used in the 
trade is derived exclusively from the countries 
where the wood is grown. The pulp thus pro- 
duced, although somewhat hard and harsh, if the 
wood be carefully selected and properly prepared, 
will, blended with other material, produce a fair 
quality of paper.’ Wood-pulp, thus chemically 
prepared, sells (unbleached) at from 1.24 to 1.25 
per ton, but is never likely to be used to any con- 
siderable extent. 


A STORY OF CAPTIVES IN CEYLON. 


In the year 1659, a storm-beaten East Indiaman 
took shelter in Cotair Bay, Ceylon. The natives 
shewed such a friendly disposition, that the captain 
thought he could not do better than stay there 
to repair damages; and he and his men went 
ashore as often as duty permitted, feeling secure 
no harm would befall them. No sooner, however, 
was the coming of the vessel known at Kandy, 
than orders were sent down, resulting, not in the 
capture of the ship, for those on board took the 
alarm in time, and stood out to sea, but in Captain 
Knox, his son—a youth of nineteen—and fourteen 
of the crew, being made prisoners. 

The captain, his son, and a negro boy, were 
allowed to remain together, but the rest were 
taken to Hottercourly and separated, each prisoner 
being assigned to a district, out of which he might 
not go. It was a sort of captivity made easy; as 
long as they did not stray beyond bounds, the 
captives could do pretty well as they liked, going 
from house to house in turn for a meal, and sleep- 
ing where they happened to sup. With sufficient 
to eat always forthcoming, and no work to do, 
Jack, not unnaturally, took it into his head that 
he was a privileged individual, dubbed himself 
‘king’s man,’ and claimed to be treated as a person 
of consequence ; and when the restrictions upon his 
intercourse with his shipmates were removed, he 
proved himself, in more senses than one, a trouble- 
some customer to his good-natured keepers. The 
latter had not to supply clothing for their charges, 
and finding themselves getting bare that way, 
the seamen came to the conclusion that they must 
pinch their stomachs for the sake of their backs. 
They desired their allowance of food should be 
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given them uncooked. This their suppliers readily 
agreed to; and it was settled that each man should 
receive a double allowance of rice, a little flesh 
meat, and a fair quantity of cocoa-nuts, limes, 
pumpkins, salt, and pepper. By selling what they 
did not consume, and knitting caps for sale, the 
Englishmen managed to live pretty comfortably. 
Then they insisted that if they wished to buy 
anything, the seller must let them fix the price ; 
and when a potter, who could not understand the 
new method of doing business, assaulted a would- 
be purchaser, the latter actually lodged a com- 
plaint against him, and the poor potter was ordered 
to let the complainant have any pots he chose 
without any payment at all, and the sailor was 
authorised to give him a thrashing besides, which 
he did not forget to do. Soon afterwards, a wine- 
seller was foolish enough to decline serving a 
party of the Englishmen, who immediately began 
to help themselves, His outcry brought some 
neighbours to his assistance, but all they got for 
their pains was a good drubbing, and the satisfac- 
tion of being told, when they sought redress, that 
they had been very properly punished by the 
strangers for denying them drink for their money. 

The captain, not so easily reconciled to his fate, 
took his misfortunes so much to heart that he died 
in a few months, leaving Robert Knox, his son, des- 
titute of any companionship save that of his black 
boy; his only occupation angling in the brooks, 
his only solace the reading and re-reading of his 
limited library, consisting of The Practice 
Roger’s Practice of Christianity, and an English 
Bible, bought of an old Portuguese, a purchase 
over which he shed tears of joy. After living thus 
for more than twelve months, he obtained permis- 
sion to roam where he listed, and was not long in 
discovering the whereabouts of his countrymen, 
most of whom had by this time set up housekeep- 
ing, taken wives unto themselves, ahd adopted the 
costume of the country. Following their example, 
Knox took to cap-making, and asked to have his 
provisions delivered to him undressed, but was 
told it was not fitting that a captain’s son, who 
would one day be promoted to a place of honour, 
should cook his own victuals. is objection he 
overcame ; and his house being anything but con- 
venient, they also consented to build him another 
in a cocoa-nut tree plantation, but left him and his 
boy to finish the work, which they did; contriv- 
ing at the same time to commit an offence that 
would have cost a native his head, by lime-wash- 
ing the house, a method of decoration sacred to 
the palaces and temples of the land. Knox found 
his condition greatly improved by the change of 
quarters ; he was able to rear pigs and poultry ; his 
caps brought him in something ; and as he was 
allowed all the cocoa-nuts that fell from the trees 
surrounding his abode, he had plenty of oil for his 
lamp and his cooking, without trenching on his 
slender stock of cash. 

In 1664 the governor of Fort St George tried to 
obtain the release of the prisoners, his intervention 
only resulting in their being sent off singly to 
different towns, and forbidden to shew themselves 
near the coast. Knox, who took Fortune’s buffet- 
ings with exemplary patience, at once set about 
making a new home for himself, and was soon 


that his Cingalese friends urged him to marry, that 
he might have somebody to keep his house in 
order, as he had parted with his boy; and thought 
to remove any —— he might have, by assur- 
ing him, if it so happened that he was ever per- 
mitted to leave the country, he could without 
offence leave wife and family behind. Although 
he had no intention of taking the advice, Knox 
promised to do so when he saw a maiden to his 
mind. A couple of years passed away without his 
finding one, and then the Dutch set up a fort not 
far from his domicile, and he and three other 
—_ were, without any warning, removed 
to Kandy Uva ; Knox having to sacrifice the fruits 
of his careful industry, and depart as poor as he 
came. Nor was this the worst. He and his com- 
panions in misfortune were, in modern phrase, in- 
terned in a miserable mountain hamlet, a place to 
which criminals were banished, called Laggendenny. 
It is true the inhabitants were notified that the 
new-comers were men held in such high esteem at 
court, that if necessary they must turn out of their 
houses to accommodate them, and part with their 
goods and cattle, their wives and children, rather 
than allow their involuntary guests to want for any- 
thing ; but the latter did not find much comfort in 
the compliments paid them, particularly as they 
were not long in learning that they were quartered 
in Laggendenny to punish the people dwelling there 
for having taken part in an unsuccessful rebellion. 
After a monotonous existence in this dreary 
place for eight long years, Knox was allowed to 
migrate to the town of Elledat, ten miles south of 
Kandy ; and on payment of five dollars he became 
the proprietor of a small estate, and forty-eight 
cocoa-nut trees. Here he and three other Englishmen 
set up a joint-stock establishment, each undertak- 
ing to retire from the concern upon taking a wife, 
and it was not long: before Knox found himself 
with but one partner. They reared goats, poultry, 
and pigs ; and lent out corn and rice in the husk, 
conditionally upon receiving at the following har- 
vest the quantity lent, and half as much more by 
way of interest, and made such a good thing of it, 
that they were able to improve their surroundings 
until they could boast as good a house as any 
grandee in the neighbourhood. Seeing he was able 
to keep himself without their assistance, the Laggen- 
denny folks declined to send in their usual sup- 
lies, and upon complaining to the official whose 
Sane it was to see about such matters, Knox was 
directed in future to draw his allowance monthly, 
at Kandy. This led to his being ordered to appear 
at court ; but dancing attendance there was not at 
all to his liking, so, after obeying the mandate once, 
he pleaded bodily infirmities, and was suffered to 
o on in his own way; but had thenceforth to 
de nd on his own resources. 
hings having come to this pass, Knox de- 
termined to get away from Ceylon, if it were 
ossible; and upon sounding his partner, found 
fim to be of the same mind, But it was easier 
to make the resolution than to carry it out; 
neither of them was acquainted with the country ; 
to get any native to guide them to the sea-coast was 
out of the question ; and they dared not make any 
geographical inquiries, for fear of losing the liberty 
they enjoyed. The most feasible plan they could 
hit upon was to pretend they were going on a 
trading expedition. Accordingly, they gathered 
together a stock of likely articles, and travelling 


established again; so comfortably, 
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where the way led them, in three days reached 
the boundaries of the kingdom ; but by that time 
they had sold all their wares, and being, therefore, 
without any excuse for rambling, thought it best 
to make their way home again. Journey after 
journey did they make, but with the self-same 
result, except that, upon one occasion, both of 
them fell ‘TT from drinking unwholesome water, 
and they were asked by their native friends if they 
went to such unfrequented parts of the country on 
purpose that they might die. At last it seemed as 
if the long-hoped-for opportunity had come. Knox 
accidentally came across his black boy, grown into 
the father of a family ; and he, for a consideration, 
agreed to conduct his old master and his friend 
to a Dutch settlement as soon as the harvest was 
over. Then, Knox, unfortunately, was not able 
to leave his bed, and by the time he was on his 
legs again, the negro had left for another part of 
the island, and that chance was gone. 

In no way disheartened by eight years of dis- 
ge ge on the 22d of September 1679, 

nox, his partner, and another Englishman, 
troubled with home-sickness, set out once more. 
After passing unscathed through ‘a wilderness 
filled with wild elephants, tigers, and bears,’ they 
found themselves nearing Anarodgburro; but hear- 
ing the tax collectors were busy there just then, 
they made a detour westward to Colliroilla. Their 
way lying right through the court-yard of the 
governor's residence, Knox, putting a bold face on 
the matter, desired to see the governor, and in- 
formed him he and his companions had come 
there in hopes of bartering their wares for dried 
fish, at the same time entreating his acceptance 
of a red Tunis cap, a parcel of knives, and some 
tobacco. The gifts were graciously received, and the 
givers assured they should have every facility 
afforded them to make their visit a profitable 
one. Here they staid sufficiently long to keep 
up —— before making for Anarodgburro, 
beyond which place Kandian rule did not extend. 
At Anarodgburro they staid three days, picking up 
a little useful information, while they got rid of 
the remainder of their stock in trade. Then they 
gave out that they must return to Colliroilla for 
more goods, and were consequently obliged to 
burden themselves with enough provisions to last 
out a ten days’ journey, so that with utensils for 
cooking, . leaves for tents, calibashes for 
water, tinder-boxes, sweetmeats, betel, and tobacco, 
the fugitives were somewhat heavilyladen, Cloth- 
ing they had none to speak of, and their only 
weapons were a small axe, attached to a long staff, 
and a knife, which they thought would suffice to 
defend them against the bears and tigers ; as for 
the elephants, they could outrun them. 

The adventurous three kept to the regular road 
until the sun went down, when they turned into 
the forest, taking care, upon coming to sandy or 
muddy ground, to walk backwards, that their foot- 
prints might mislead those who chanced to notice 
them. At dark, they bivouacked under their talli- 
pats until the moon rose, when, disencumbered 
of all superfluous baggage, they moved on, until 
brought up by an obstinate elephant, that insisted 
on barring their way, and compelled them to halt 
till dawn came, and the enemy retired. Even 
then they were not able to make much progress, 
for, following the windings of the river, they were 
brought to a village, and fearing discovery, retraced 


their steps, and passed the rest of the day in a 
hollow ion Darkness found them afoot once 
more, creeping cautiously along the river-side, 
working their way painfully through the forest and 
jungle. The journey, however, proved a less peril- 
ous undertaking than they had anticipated. After 
the first night’s fright, elephants troubled them not, 
the smaller beasts fled at their approach, and they 
took care not to give the alligators a chance of 
improving the occasion. Barring the tearing of 
their unprotected bodies by the thorns, they suf- 
fered little. Once, indeed, they narrowly escaped 
falling into the untender clutches of the savages 
haunting the forest. ‘ All along,’ says Knox, ‘as 
we went by the side of the river, had been the 
tents of the wild men, made only of boughs of 
trees ; but, God be praised! they were all gone, 
though but very lately before we came, as we per- 
ceived by the bones of cattle and shells of fruits 
which lay scattered about. Once, about noon, 
sitting down upon a rock by the river-side to take 
a pipe of tobacco and rest ourselves, we had almost 
been discovered by the women of these wild people 
coming down to wash themselves in the river, 
who, being many of them, came talking and laugh- 
ing together. At the first hearing of the noise, 
being at a good distance, we marvelled what it was: 
sitting still and listening, it came nearer, a little 
above where we sat ; and at last we could plain] 
distinguish it to be the voices of women and chil- 
dren. Whereupon we thought it best to sit no 
longer, since we could escape undiscovered, and so 
took up our bags, and fled as fast as we could’ 

In five days’ time, the little party reached the 
river Coranda, which they forded, pe | immediately 
afterwards came upon two men boiling rice under 
a tree. A palaver with the fingers followed, ending 
in the Englishmen sitting down to dinner, and, 
dinner over, filling their hosts’ aa in payment, 
Knox contrived to make them understand that he 
wanted to go to Mynheer’s territory; and one of 
them consented to act as guide upon receiving all 
the money of which the travellers were possessed— 
some five shillings or so. He shewed them the 
way for a mile, and then was about to make off, 
but, tempted with a knife and a red cap, he agreed 
to take them another mile, and bade them good- 
bye with the comforting assurance that they were 
safe from all danger of capture. Next day 
they met a man * understood Cingalese, and 
were rejoiced to learn that a walk of six miles 
would bring them to the Dutch fort of Arrepa ; 
and there they arrived at four o'clock in the 
afternoon, on the 18th of October 1679; and in 
something less than a year, were once again in 
England ; their captivity, according to Knox’s cal- 
culation, having lasted nineteen years, six months, 
and some odd days, 
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